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DOG  has  looked  at 
you;  you  answer  for  its  glance. 
A  child  has  clutched  your 
hand;  you  answer  for  its  touch. 
A  host  of  men  moves  about 
you;  you  answer  for  their 
need. 

— Martin  Buber 
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Where  Are  We  Going? 


OUR  present-day  world  and  our  life  in  it  are  indeed 
beautiful — so  rich  a  gift,  yet  wrought  with  danger 
and  responsibility.  We  have  discovered  the  beauty  of  sex 
and  of  nature,  but  too  often  we  have  exploited  both  of 
them  by  promiscuity  or  concealed  them  by  brutal  adver¬ 
tisements  or  linguistic  superlatives.  We  have  discovered 
evolution,  too  often  mistaken  in  whatever  is  modem 
for  progress;  we  have  created  social  welfare  but  neglected 
to  see  that  its  greatest  values  are  derived  from  serving 
it,  not  from  just  being  served  by  it.  We  have  caught  the 
perspective  of  a  universe  and  an  eternity,  and  yet  we 
often  take  ourselves  so  solemnly  that  we  cannot  live  in 
the  moment — in  wonder  and  gratitude,  or  just  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  others  have  to  say.  We  have  come  to  see 
how  far  the  greatness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of 
the  parables  are  above  any  man-made  dogmatic  systems 
or  ideologies  that  may  be  helpful  to  many,  but  to  others 
of  us  too  limited  in  their  definitions  or  too  generalizing 
to  represent  reality  to  us.  But  do  we  exist  in  what  we 
have  discovered? 

Do  we  look  upon  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  the  sun¬ 
set  of  a  post-Christian  era?  Or  can  we  believe  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day? 

This  depends,  after  all,  on  our  own  attitude.  Have 
we  become  fatalists  listening  with  indifference  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  murders  by  the  millions  of  those  of  another  race 
or  class,  or  to  rumors  of  a  new  world  war?  Or  do  we 
attempt  to  act?  Do  we  pass  by  the  overseas  proletariat 
that  has  fallen  among  robbers — in  their  own  or  in  our 
race — as  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  did,  with  their 
dogmas  or  ideologies  intact?  Or  do  we,  like  the  Samari¬ 
tan,  help  another  race  by  the  remedies  we  have  at  hand? 
— Our  technique,  our  education,  our  democracy,  i.e.,  the 
belief  that  those  with  one  talent  have  the  same  right  and 
duty  to  use  this  one  as  the  person  with  five  talents  to 

Peter  Manniche 


Dissatisfied 

By  Alice  M.  Swaim 

When  I  had  nothing,  my  whole  heart  could  soar 
Upward  like  smoke  into  a  windless  sky 
With  gratitude;  now  I  have  more. 

Why  should  1  be  so  hard  to  satisfy?  • 

God  Sowed  Earth’s  Beauty 
By  Susan  Dorothea  Keeney 
God  sowed  earth’s  beauty  wide  and  fair 
With  every  flower  and  bird  and  tree; 

He  sowed  his  largeness  everywhere — 

That  men  might  learn  what  a  gift  can  bel 
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Editorial 

Flophouse  Church 

N  the  past  the  churches  in  England  have  weathered 
many  a  storm,  as  did  their  sturdy  and  resilient  mem¬ 
bers.  In  adjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions  they 
have  now  and  then  come  up  with  strange  experiments. 
The  North  Kensington  section  of  London  has  one  church 
that  is  at  present  being  used  as  a  flophouse  for  transients 
who  are  ex-convicts.  It  is  the  Free  Congregational 
Church,  where  the  Reverend  B.  £.  Peake  considers  it  his 
special  calling  to  serve  those  whom  society  has  cast  out 
as  no  longer  respectable.  Mr.  Peake’s  approach  to  men 
who  are  down  and  out  is  different.  A  tough-looking  char¬ 
acter  of  47,  he  confesses  to  having  had  some  scraps  with 
the  law  in  his  younger  years.  After  having  found  his  way 
back  to  a  religious  faith,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  and 
was  ordained.  Soon  after  taking  his  present  charge  he 
began  to  preach  also  in  Hyde  Park,  and  some  of  the 
“boys”  of  his  former  gang  asked  him  for  shelter.  But 
Reverend  Peake  was  broke  most  of  the  time  himself  and, 
as  he  told  a  reporter,  “There  was  this  big  church  stand¬ 
ing  empty  every  night.  I  put  them  up,  and  I  have  been 
putting  men  like  them  up  ever  since.”  In  a  pinch  he  can 
handle  70,  but  as  a  rule  he  has  about  half  this  number. 
The  church  provides  the  men  with  a  chance  for  rehabili¬ 
tation,  and  Mr.  Peake  assists  the  worthy  among  them  to 
find  jobs.  Only  three  out  of  400  “guests”  ever  proved 
unreliable  by  stealing  a  few  things  either  from  the  church 
or  their  fellow  guests.  A  few  times  it  has  happened  that 
a  coffin  with  a  body  was  waiting  in  the  church  overnight 
for  the  funeral  next  morning.  Yet  Mr.  Peake’s  guests  do 
not  resent  a  little  reminder  of  this  kind,  which  may  well 
lead  to  some  serious  thinking.  The  minister  is  always 
available  for  personal  consultation,  and  more  than  the 
linen  visible  on  the  clotheslines  over  his  pulpit  is  being 
washed  behind  the  doors  of  his  study. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  church  history 
tell  of  incidents  when  church  edifices  were  used  for  refu¬ 
gees  from  p)ersecution  or  as  shelters  in  periods  of  dire 
'need.  We  wonder  at  times  why  so  many  churches  are 
closed  during  the  week,  and  why  the  golden  pomp  of 
others,  including  the  beauty  of  artistic  buildings,  fails  to 
attract  more  regular  attenders.  Yet  we  also  know  that 
outward  perfection  gives  no  assurance  of  divine  presence. 
Likewise,  no  spark  of  charity  can  be.  kindled  on  the  wet 


Comments 

wood  of  moral  pride.  Mr.  Peake  may  be  close  to  being 
first  because  he  chooses  to  minister  to  the  ones  who  are 
likely  to  consider  themselves  last. 

The  Exceptional  Child 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  being  directed  to  handi¬ 
capped,  retarded,  or  otherwise  exceptional  children.  Such 
promotion  is  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  seems 
to  reach  more  and  more  people.  Not  only  do  local  or 
national  campaigns  attempt  to  bring  the  plight  of  the 
children  and  their  parents  before  us  at  certain  intervals, 
but  also  a  long-range  interest  in  their  welfare  is  rapidly 
growing. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  goal  of  assisting  wherever  help 
can  be  rendered,  the  concern  is  also  a  reminder  not  to 
take  the  health  of  children  and  of  ourselves  for  granted; 
there  is  more  to  be  thankful  for  than  we  may  realize. 
Nature’s  way  of  teaching  us  may  appear  cruel  when 
children  must  serve  as  objects  of  such  instruction,  and 
only  a  trusting  faith  can  rise  above  accusing  skepticism. 
The  communal  anxiety  about  our  children  ought  at  least 
to  create  some  deeper  understanding  of  their  reactions  to 
their  own  plight.  We  are  thinking  less  of  crippled  or 
blind  children,  who  are  often  articulate  and  intelligent, 
but  more  of  the  mentally  retarded,  who  lack  adequate 
verbal  facility  and  yet  are  frequently  intelligent  enough 
to  realize  their  own  deficiencies  and  the  superiority  of 
others.  They  keenly  sense  the  attitude  of  others  in  their 
environment,  and  there  are  no  children  more  grateful  for 
understanding  and  loving  care  than  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  recent  years  the  Woods  Schools  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  has  held  an  annual  conference 
for  specialists  in  such  work,  and  has  published  the  ad¬ 
dresses  in  a  volume  with  world-wide  circulation.  This 
spring,  George  A.  Walton,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  asked  to  offer  the  invocation  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting.  The  text  of  his  prayer  is  a  fitting  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  motivation  underlying  much  of  the 
work  for  exceptional  children.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“To  open  this  series  of  conferences,  let  us  look  to  the 
Source  of  all  life  and  seek  our  place  in  the  divine  design 
for  human  beings. 

“O  God,  Master  of  the  infinite  universe.  Creator  of 
galaxy  after  galaxy  of  stars.  Creator  of  this  small  world 
and  of  its  teeming  life: 
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"O  God,  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  help  us  to 
realize  Thy  readiness  to  accept  us  as  coworkers  in  the 
evolution  of  humanity  towards  the  full  maturity  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  Help  us  to  remain  humble,  teach¬ 
able,  and  thankful,  as  Thy  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit  stir  us 
to  foster  the  growth  of  children  handicapped  by  nature 
or  by  human  blunders.  Endow  us,  we  pray  Thee,  with 
Thy  divine  sense  of  proportion  that  Thy  gift  of  spirit 
may  grow  in  children  under  our  care — despite  limitations 

Meditation 

I  HAVE  said  goodbye  to  my  Irish  setter — after  15  years 
of  a  life  of  unbroken  devotion  and  unruffled  temp>er. 
It  is  not  just  the  pang  of  parting  that  calls  for  this 
release  in  words.  It  goes  far  deeper  and  higher  than 
that.  The  whole  mystery  of  life  and  death  has  spoken 
to  me  through  this  wordless  farewell. 

As  the  last  of  my  own  generation  in  a  close-knit 
family,  I  can  measure  the  quantity  and  test  the  quality 
of  emotion  that  death  brings  to  those  left  behind.  But 
I  cannot  perceive  any  true  difference  in  the  sense  of  loss, 
the  poignancy  of  familiar  and  now  forsaken  spots,  and 
the  shattered  habits  that  empty  a  cherished  place, 
whether  felt  for  a  beloved  brother  or  a  well-loved  dog. 
The  desolation  in  one  instance  may  be  more  intense 
and  more  prolonged  than  in  the  other;  but  in  kind  it 
is  the  same. 

If  I  felt  that  I  were  alone  in  this,  I  would  tremble 
somewhat  for  my  mental  and  emotional  status.  At  the 
worst,  I  could  number  myself  in  the  group  of  sentimen¬ 
talists  who  are  obsessed  with  devotion  to  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  dogs  and  cats.  But  I  honestly  believe  that  I  have 
countless  sharers  in  desolation  when  the  time  comes  to 
part  with  a  dog  after  years  of  companionship,  from 
inconsequent,  adorable  puppy  hood  to  bewildered  and 
halting  old  age. 

John  Galsworthy,  that  insatiable  dog-lover,  once  cau¬ 
tioned,  "Don’t  give  your  heart  to  a  dog  to  trample  on." 
He  recognized  that  the  dog  lives  seven  years  to  his  own¬ 
er’s  one.  A  series  of  partings  is  inevitable  if  one  will 
own  dogs. 

In  the  utter  abandon  of  childhood  a  small  girl  of 
my  acquaintance  so  distracted  her  mother  by  her  grief 
over  the  death  of  her  puppy  that  in  desperation  the 
mother  flung  out  the  thought,  "But,  darling,  it  might 
have  been  your  sister.  You  still  have  her  to  play  with 
and  to  grow  up  with!”  To  which  the  child  in  her  agony 
of  loss  shrilled  out,  “Yes,  yes,  I  know.  But  Sally  will 
go  to  heaven — and  where,  oh,  where,  is  Buttons  now?” 
When  the  old  setter,  under  the  skillful  hand  of  a 


in  mind  or  body — the  spirit  of  love,  of  friendship,  of  joy 
in  each  other,  in  things  beautiful,  and  in  a  sense  of  duty 
to  their  families  and  associates.  Accept  our  thanks,  O 
heavenly  Father,  for  the  written  record  of  mankind  seek¬ 
ing  Thee,  as  recorded  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 
Enable  us  to  read  these  great  books  in  the  same  creative 
spirit  in  which  they  were  written. 

"Make  our  work  our  passion,  O  Father  in  heaven,  for 
Thy  sake.  Amen.” 

on  a  Dog 

veterinarian,  sank  from  life  to  death  in  a  brief,  painless 
second,  his  warm  body  resting  against  my  arm,  his  spiriti 
for  me,  had  taken  flight.  Its  spark  was  not  extinguished. 
Immortality  cannot  be  pre-empted  by  any  one  species 
of  life,  and  I  never  could  understand  on  what  ground 
man  appropriates  this  gift  for  himself  alone.  After  a\l, 
life  is  life  and  it  acquires  the  quality  of  immortality 
insofar  as  it  attains  the  quality  of  living.  Therefore  I 
need  not  picture  a  heaven  peopled  with  mosquitoes, 
snails,  and  eels. 

One  need  not  be  a  philosopher  to  perceive  that  the 
concept  of  immortality  holds  to  no  definite  pattern.  The 
very  mystery  of  it  evades  expression  in  words.  For  those 
whose  insights  lead  them  to  welcome  death  as  the  gate¬ 
way  to  greater  life,  death  has  no  fears.  In  the  last 
moments  of  the  sinking  Lusitania,  Charles  Frohman 
rallied  the  courage  of  his  shipmates  by  saying,  “Why 
fear  death?  Death  is  only  a  beautiful  adventure.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  chasm  opens  between  man 
and  beast.  We  doubt  that  the  ailing,  old  dog  knows  what 
is  in  store  for  him,  although  sometimes  his  sharp  in¬ 
stincts  lead  us  to  wonder.  But  he  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  some  portion  of  the  immortality  that  most  religions 
promise  their  followers.  Josiah  Royce  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  “an  animal — a  dog,  for  instance — is  a  tiny  por¬ 
tion  of  a  person”  (Rufus  Jones,  The  Radiant  Life,  page 
18).  However  small  that  fraction,  it,  too,  is  advancing 
toward  the  forever  unknown  that  awaits  his  master. 
For  those  Orientals  that  hold  all  life  sacred,  probably 
the  mosquito  and  the  fly  buzz  into  some  niche.  St. 
Francis,  in  his  love  for  lower  forms  of  life,  may  not  have 
included  these  disfavored  morsels  of  life  among  his 
chosen  contemporaries.  But  without  his  animal  friends 
the  story  of  St.  Francis  would  lack  much  of  its  beauty 
for  the  generations  which  have  since  adored  the  human¬ 
ity  of  this  treasured  saint. 

There  is  a  further  extension  of  these  thoughts  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  death  of  my  old  setter.  I  have  always  disliked 
throwing  faded  flowers  into  a  wastebasket,  a  foible  which 
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has  amused  friends  and  family.  My  mother  had  the  same 
weakness.  To  me,  as  to  my  mother,  the  reluctance  to 
discard  faded  flowers  is  an  unconscious  awareness,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  dignity  of  death  for  plants  as  well  as  for 
animals — and  humans. 

Associated  with  all  this  is  a  sense  of  the  cleansing 
quality  of  death  which  should  not  be  sullied.  Only  in¬ 
animate  substance  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  dying 
so  as  to  live  again.  While  feared  by  many  as  the  last 
cruel,  inevitable  blow  to  be  inflicted  on  mankind,  the 
idea  of  death,  nevertheless,  seems  to  possess  a  driving 
power  that  cannot  be  denied.  We  all  know  how  relatives 
long  kept  apart  through  conflicts  and  discords  will  cross 
the  continent  or  the  ocean  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
long-discarded  sister,  or  brother,  or  uncle.  Perhaps  this 
very  absurdity  is  an  unconscious  gesture  of  reverence 
before  the  majesty  of  death,  expressing  the  truth  of  the 
classical  saying  De  mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum.  And 
in  this  is  embedded  the  immortal  truth  that  the  slate 
of  earthly  life,  however  smeared,  is  wiped  clean  by  the 
harsh  hand  of  death. 

These  thoughts  have  come  to  me  since  that  day  when 
my  old  setter  died  by  my  own  choice.  One  occasion, 
however,  not  marked  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  stands 
out.  It  happened  on  a  recent  springlike  day.  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  my  remaining  dog,  a  white  and  gold  cocker,  for  the 
usual  walk  across  the  hill-field  overlooking  the  woods 
and  farmlands  of  Chester  County.  Suddenly  a  surge  of 
happiness  came  over  me,  and  I  had  to  stand  still.  I  had 
not  one  dog  with  me,  but  two.  Definitely  I  felt  Pat  at 
my  side.  I  saw  no  image;  I  would  have  laid  that  to 
hallucination  and  eventually  have  dismissed  it.  But 
within  me  was  a  contentment  I  could  not  question.  Since 


that  fleeting  moment  in  the  field  I  have  been  more  con¬ 
tinuously  lighthearted,  even  under  some  recent  untoward 
events,  than  at  any  period  I  can  recall. 

I  have  never  through  a  very  long  life  had  anything 
resembling  this  experience,  even  after  the  death  of  a 
beloved  relative  or  friend.  It  was  an  inner,  immutable 
conviction  that  is  still  holding  its  own.  And  when  by 
chance  the  sight  of  the  empty  feeding  dish  or  favorite 
chair  brings  its  inevitable  pang,  it  dissolves  at  once  in 
the  warm  memory  of  that  moment  of  understanding  in 
the  field. 

Thus  it  has  taken  the  death  of  a  dog  to  attest  the 

validity  of  an  inward  experience.  And  old  Pat,  his  body 

lying  at  rest  on  a  bed  of  evergreens  dug  deep  in  the 

orchard,  has  given  me  this  indubitable  awareness  of  the 

reality  of  the  Unseen.  _  ,  _ 

^  Florence  L.  Sanville 

Venture  into  Space  and  Time 

By  Rebecca  M.  Osborn 

With  fledgling  rocket 
We  proclaim  our  power. 

Fracture  the  moment 
And  consume  the  hour. 

But  as  each  manmade 
Comet  cuts  the  sky. 

We  are  but  weaker  still. 

More  sure  to  die. 

For  we  can  master 
Neither  time  nor  space 
Unless  God’s  great  love 
Has  launched  our  race. 


be  certain  of  God  we  must  know  Him  as  we  would  know  a  friend;  and  we  must  give  ourselves  to  Him 
generously  and  completely  as  we  do  to  those  we  love.  In  order  to  find  Him  we  do  not  need  to  leave 
the  world  or  any  part  of  it,  because  no  place  is  free  from  Him  who  fills  all  things  with  Himself.  But  we  may 
need  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  meeting.  We  may  have  become  so  strongly  extroverted  and  our  minds  so  obsessed 
with  things  that  this  supreme  friendship  seems  unreal.  We  must,  therefore,  deliberately  set  apart  some  time  daily 
during  which  the  door  is  shut  upon  our  normal  preoccupations,  and  we  seek  to  fill  ourselves  with  the  thought 
of  God.  To  this  end  we  take  up  the  practice  of  meditation,  which  means  quietly  holding  on  to  some  great  truth, 
such  as  “God  is  love,”  until  we  have  absorbed  its  content.  But  once  this  has  been  done,  we  must  not  stop  there. 
Meditation  is  a  means,  a  very  valuable  means,  but  not  an  end.  We  must  now  pass  from  meditation  to  con¬ 
templation,  from  knowledge  in  reflection  to  direct  present  knowledge.  The  mind  must  cease  its  activity,  how¬ 
ever  lofty  the  things  with  which  it  has  been  occupied;  and  it  must  learn  what  Wordsworth  called  “a  wise  pas¬ 
siveness.”  This  is  a  definite  change  in  attitude  and  may  not  be  easy  at  first.  The  mind  will  rebel;  we  may  feel 
we  are  wasting  our  time.  But  if  we  persist,  we  shall  learn  by  ignoring  the  mind  to  bring  it  into  line  with  our 
will.  We  are  to  wait;  not  in  idleness,  but  in  loving  attention  to  God.  In  a  gentle  but  steady  act  of  the  will 
all  the  forces  of  the  soul  are  gathered  up  and  directed  towards  Him  who  is  present  within  our  midst. — Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Tritton,  Prayer  and  the  Life  of  the  Spirit,  1934 
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Weekend  Work  Camp:  Return  after 
Fifteen  Years 

ALLIE  and  I  went  back  to  a  weekend  work  camp,  at 
^  Dave  Richie’s  invitation,  after  an  interval  of  at  least 
fifteen  years.  It  was  an  all-adult  camp,  and  for  some  of  us 
it  meant  rather  complicated  arranging.  One  of  our 
daughters,  who  was  not  well,  was  left  with  close  friends; 
another  was  left  with  her  "other  mother”  some  miles 
away,  and  another,  with  near  neighbors  so  she  could  feed 
the  animals. 

An  all-adult  camp,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  high 
school  group,  is  a  refreshing  experience  for  every  one  of 
the  adults.  There  is  little  exasperated  reminding  to  be 
done;  no  one  has  to  worry  about  leaving  things  a  sham¬ 
bles.  Deep  discussion  starts  easily  and  flows  steadily.  It  is 
a  relief  to  work  with  an  all-mature  group,  but  one  misses 
the  fire,  the  explosive  enthusiasm  of  youth — especially  in 
oneself! 

On  Saturday  all  the  work  camp  went  out  to  paint  in 
various  people’s  homes  to  which  the  camp  had  been  in¬ 
vited.  It  was  my  lot  to  go  to  a  home  in  which  the  mother 
had  died,  and  the  father  was  trying  to  bring  up  three 
rather  casual  and  uncooperative  teen-agers.  He  worked 
hard  with  us  himself,  and  he  somehow  induced  his  11th- 
grade  daughter  to  work  sulkily  with  us  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Except  for  this  interlude,  sympathy  vied  within 
me  with  outraged  indignation  against  those  children  who 
could  sit  and  casually  watch  TV  while  their  father  and 
two  outside  volunteers  covered  their  living  room  walls 
and  ceiling,  which  had  been  inexpressibly  dirty  and  drab, 
with  an  attractive  new  coat  of  carnation  pink. 

The  only  thing  which  brought  a  spark  out  of  this  girl 
was  the  subject  of  the  gang  to  which  her  school  friends 
belonged.  Recently  the  police  had  just  averted  a  full- 
scale  battle  with  deadly  weapons  between  her  gang  and  a 
rival  gang.  "Didn’t  you  read  about  it  in  the  papers?”  she 
asked  proudly,  her  eyes  lighted  up  for  once.  What  a  sad 
life,  that  the  only  way  to  depraved  distinction  is  this 
kind  of  thing! 

Fortunately,  the  other  work  groups  found  real  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  families  to  which  they  went.  Even  the 
little  tots  wanted  to  help,  as  well  as  the  bigger  children. 
Each  of  us  helped  a  family  transform  a  dreary  room  into 
a  cheery  room. 

The  most  absorbing  discussion  lasted  from  the  start 
of  supper  Saturday  evening  until  we  left  the  table  three 
hours  later.  We  had  with  us  a  native  of  the  South  Street 
area,  where  we  were,  one  who  had  gone  into  the  numbers 
racket  to  make  a  "fast  buck.”  One  day  his  little  boy  had 
strayed  into  the  Settlement  House.  When  the  father  went 
to  get  the  boy,  he  began  to  be  drawn  into  the  influence 


of  the  Settlement  House.  The  whole  story  was  dramatic 
as  we  drew  it  from  him.  He  had  been  in  gangs  himself; 
he  could  work  to  mitigate  their  evil.  One  night  the 
members  of  a  local  gang  were  in  the  Settlement  House, 
and  the  word  was  being  bruited  around  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  "rumble”  that  very  night.  Our  friend 
quietly  went  to  work,  talking  with  the  boys.  Gradually 
there  was  less  and  less  talk  of  the  "rumble.”  It  didn’t 
materialize.  Today  this  man  is  dedicated  to  work  with 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

Sunday  morning  we  visited  two  magistrates’  courts 
and  saw  the  pathetic,  grim  succession  of  cases:  larceny, 
numbers,  disorderly  conduct,  drunkenness,  selling  liquor 
without  a  license,  and  so  on.  The  cases,  absorbingly 
human,  moved  breathlessly  fast.  Toward  the  end  in  one 
court  the  magistrate  asked  how  many  wanted  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  jail  or  the  House  of  Correction.  (It  was  a 
very  cold  day.)  About  five  dilapidated  men  stepped  up, 
were  briefly  quizzed,  and  committed.  The  last  one,  on 
being  questioned,  spoke  out  of  a  tortured  soul,  with  a 
twisted  face,  "Judge,  tomorrow’s  my  birthday.  I’ll  be  39 
years  old,  and  I’m  a  disgrace  to  humanity.”  Nobody 
wished  him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Then  about  30  debilitated  men  shambled  in,  un¬ 
shaven,  bleary-eyed,  dressed  in  ragged  clothes,  as  forlorn 
a  group  of  human  beings  as  I’ve  ever  seen.  They  were 
candidates  for  cleaning  up  floors  in  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  a  temporary  job  providing  food  and  warmth.  A 
court  attendant  singled  out  about  ten  of  the  least  un¬ 
healthy-looking,  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the  job.  The 
rest  were  dismissed.  One  pathetic  soul  was  hobbling  in 
blue  socks.  "Where’s  the  job?”  he  asked. 

"Ya  came  in  that  door,  ya  go  out  that  door,”  said  the 
attendant.  "Listen,  Bud,  you  ain’t  even  got  shoes.  Go 
buy  some  shoes.”  One  wondered  how  he  could  buy  some 
shoes.  "Skid  Row”  shambled  out  as  pathetically  and  even 
less  hopefully  than  it  had  come  in. 

We  stayed  at  the  Western  Settlement  House  on  South 
Street,  and  were  filled  with  admiration  of  the  quiet  and 
competent  leadership  we  found  there,  which  has  been 
steadily  influencing  the  community  for  its  betterment 
over  the  years.  Slowly,  gradually,  conditions  are  improv¬ 
ing  there,  thanks  in  a  considerable  degree  to  this  devoted 
leadership.  I  heard  with  a  kind  of  horror  that  the  Settle¬ 
ment  House  may  have  to  give  up  the  services  of  two  gang 
workers  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  them.  What 
kind  of  society  do  we  have,  in  which  the  value  of  these 
gang  workers  is  not  recognized  as  important  enough  for 
the  funds  to  come  in  to  pay  them?  Do  not  people  realize 
well  enough  the  threat  of  these  gangs? 

I  do  not  sleep  well  in  less  than  ideal  conditions.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  weekend  I  confess  I  was  thinking. 
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"This  was  a  mistake.  I  should  not  have  come.”  I  didn’t 
get  the  extraordinary  reaction  from  work  camp  that  I 
used  to  receive  when  I  was  17  years  younger.  But  it  was 
a  rich,  thought-provoking,  deepening  experience,  with  a 
good  deal  of  fun,  too,  new  friends,  and  no  regrets. 
Maybe  there  are  some  interested  in  this  work  who  have 
held  back  because  of  inertia  or  unsureness  of  its  value 
to  them.  To  these  I  would  strongly  recommend  going 
to  an  adult  weekend  work  camp. 

Peter  Barry 


Letter  from  South  Africa 

T  is  often  said  that  America  has  become  Africa-con¬ 
scious.  I  do  not  know  about  Friends  Journal  read¬ 
ers,  but  Americans  are  apt  to  know  which  side  of  their 
bread  is  buttered  and  how  many  beans  make  five.  So 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  material  resources  of  Africa, 
the  field  it  oflFers  for  enterprise,  its  strategic  position  in 
the  cold  war  and  any  possible  hot  war  would  claim 
American  attention.  But  there  are  matters  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  human  interest,  and  you,  I  expect,  have  been 
stirred  by  the  advance  of  what  is  called  "the  freedom 
movement”  in  Africa. 

The  decade  1951-1961  promises  to  produce  a  new 
Africa.  In  mid-1951  only  four  countries  of  Africa  (South 
Africa,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Liberia)  were  independent. 
Now,  eight  years  later,  ten  are  fully  independent,  and 
13  are  self-governing  subject  to  certain  reservations.  Ten 
more  become  independent  next  year.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  only  eight  (among 
them  the  four  African  territories  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  dictatorships)  of  the  48  countries  of  the  main¬ 
land  of  Africa  will  not  .be  independent  or  in  sight  of 
independence. 

“Independence”  and  "freedom”  are  often  used  inter¬ 
changeably  as  giving  the  aims  of  the  African  revolution, 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
freedom  movement  wants  mainly  to  achieve  for  Africans 
freedom  from  colonial  (that  is,  white)  domination  and 
freedom  to  share  effectively  in  government.  South  Africa 
is  an  independent  state,  but  only  the  white  fifth  of  its 
people  have  freedom  as  so  defined.  Even  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  African  state  the  individual  African  might  find 
domination  by  blacks  no  more  pleasant  than  domination 
by  whites.  In  terms  of  people,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
Africans  in  Africa  were  free,  in  this  sense,  at  the  start 
of  the  decade;  more  than  three-quarters  will  be  free  at 
its  end. 

Against  this  background  of  fast  and  profound  change. 
South  Africa  is  rounding  out  its  policy  of  apartheid 


(extreme  segregation)  that  started  ten  years  ago.  Laws 
now  being  enacted  in  spite  of  intense  opposition  within 
and  without  Parliament  will  segregate  all  university 
education.  New  government  institutions  will  provide 
separately  for  advanced  students  of  the  several  racial 
and  even  tribal  groups.  No  nonwhite  student  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll  at  any  of  the  normal  universities. 
All  representation  of  Africans  in  Parliament  will  end, 
and  instead  limited  powers,  subject  always  to  govern¬ 
ment  control,  will  be  granted  to  tribal  chiefs  in  five  or 
more  scattered  tribal  areas  to  be  called  "Bantustans.” 
Two  million  detribalized  urban  Africans  will  have  no 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws  that  they  must  obey 
or  in  imposing  the  taxes  they  must  pay. 

The  advocates  of  apartheid  claim  that  the  new  sep¬ 
arated  “universities”  and  the  "Bantustans”  are  South 
Africa’s  response  to  the  new,  fast-awakening  Africa. 
There  are  many  who  regard  this  response  with  serious 
misgivings. 

Durban,  May  26,  1959  Maurice  Webb 

Shifting  Patterns 

ALKING  on  illusion,  walking  on  leaf-shadow 
patterns,  looking  at  myth,  looking  up  at  the  blue 
dazzle  of  sky  (actually,  of  course,  the  black,  cold  horror 
of  space),  holding  my  daughter’s  warm,  plump  hand, 
which  is  not  my  daughter,  lost  to  me  forever  now  that 
she  has  learned  speech — what  can  I  call  real?  What  is 
mine?  Do  I  walk  the  surface  of  a  minor  planet,  tending 
a  young,  erect-walking  being,  who  will  one  day  simply, 
inevitably  cease  to  be?  Looking  for  infinity,  finding  in¬ 
finity  in  finite  patterns;  looking  for  God,  finding  Him 
in  loss,  in  pain,  in  agonies,  in  death;  hearing  His  voice 
in  childbirth,  meeting  Him  in  love,  in  passion,  in  simple 
thirst  and  hunger,  I  say,  yes,  God  is  real,  real  and  mine, 
as  no  other  earthly  thing  is  ever  mine. 

Only  this  Presence,  hungered  for,  and  found,  and 
never  clearly  known,  this  only  in  my  life  is  real.  So  I 
will  choose  the  illusions  I  wish  to  cherish:  flowers  and 
laughter  and  moss  and  birds,  stars  and  clouds,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  children — these  are  more  mine  than  arms  and  eyes 
and  hands. 

And  will  these  pass  and  die?  The  Presence  says  they 
live — not  will  live — live,  live  nowl  "In  Him  they  Jive 
and  move  and  have  their  being.”  If  the  Presence  is  real, 
is  death  the  illusion?  If  death  is  real,  is  the  Presence 
an  illusion?  So  I  choose  the  illusion  I  will  cherish. 
Nourished  by  infinity,  I  will  walk  in  the  Presence  that 
,tin  the  shifting  pattemsi  H.nchcuffe 
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Internationally  Speaking 

ALTHOUGH  this  column  cannot  be  read  until  after 
X\.  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  should  reach  its  readers  near 
enough  to  Independence  Day  to  justify  some  reflections 
on  alliances. 

Recent  discussion  of  a  limited  summit  conference  be¬ 
tween  President  Eisenhower  and  President  de  Gaulle  re¬ 
flects  a  new  attitude  toward  alliances  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — an  attitude  which  would 
have  shocked  President  Washington.  This  new  attitude 
has  developed  since  the  Second  World  War.  Alliances  are 
now  taken  for  granted.  The  price  tends  to  be  forgotten. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  suggested  that,  if  the  United 
States  wishes  France  to  continue  as  an  active  ally  in 
NATO,  the  United  States  must  pay  for  the  alliance  by 
more  cordially  supporting  French  policy  in  Algeria. 

The  price  may  be  excessive.  It  can  be  argued  that 
support  for  French  policy  in  Algeria  is  likely  to  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  the  French  alliance  is  worth — 
in  increased  distrust  of  the  United  States  among  the  un¬ 
committed  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  These  nations, 
recently  emerged  from  colonialism,  are  convinced  by  viv¬ 
idly  remembered  experience  that  Western  colonialism  is 
a  real  and  present  danger,  and  are  likely  to  turn  against 
the  United  States  and  toward  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
United  States,  as  the  price  of  the  French  alliance,  seems 
to  support  French  colonialism  in  defiance  of  American 
history  and  instincts. 

President  Washington  opposed  alliances  because  he 
foresaw  that  they  involve  precisely  this  sort  of  incon¬ 
venient  price. 

President  Washington,  in  his  Second  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress,  condemned  permanent  alliances.  He  approved 
specific  arrangements  to  cooperate  with  other  countries 
for  specific  purposes.  His  doctrine,  summarized  in  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  phrase,  "no  entangling  alliances,”  dominated 
American  opinion  about  foreign  policy  until  after  the 
First  World  War. 

That  doctrine,  in  fact,  was  used  after  the  First  World 
War  to  justify  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet 
President  Washington  did  not  condemn  participation  in 
general  international  organizations  to  aid  the  nations  in 
solving  urgent  common  problems  that  they  cannot  solve 
alone.  Such  organizations  were  not  proposed  in  his  time. 
It  seems  likely  that  President  Washington  would  have 
recognized  the  value  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  have  the  element  of 
hostility  typical  of  alliances.  It  accepts  the  fact  that  na¬ 
tions  have  important  conflicts  of  interest,  that  a  nation 
pursues  its  own  interests  vigorously,  and  that  vigorous 
pursuit  of  its  own  interests  is  not  proof  of  depravity  or 


malevolence.  It  undertakes  to  provide  means  of  dealing 
with  conflicts  of  national  interests  in  such  ways  that  each 
nation  can  achieve  as  much  as  possible  of  its  aims  with¬ 
out  subjecting  itself  or  its  rivals  to  the  incalculable 
hazards  and  devastations  of  modern  war. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  re-examination  of  alliances 
in  the  light  of  current  confirmations  of  President  Wash¬ 
ington’s  distrust  of  them;  and  for  renewed  efforts  to  super¬ 
sede  alliances  by  more  soundly  based  arrangements  for 
persistent  international  cooperation  to  restrain  war  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  restrain  and  thwart  some  nation  re¬ 
garded,  with  no  matter  how  much  justification,  as  hostile. 
Efforts  of  the  latter  sort  aggravate  the  difficulties  they  are 
intended  to  eliminate.  They  tend  to  involve  nations  at¬ 
tempting  them  in  confusion  and  self-frustration,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  French  demands  for  compensation  for  her  par¬ 
ticipation  in  NATO. 

Efforts  by  the  United  Nations  to  supersede  alliances, 
which  are  directed  against  other  nations,  are  directed 
rather  against  war  and  toward  mutually  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  common  problems.  Such  efforts  offer  the  best 
hope  of  dissolving  the  dangerous  rivalries  among  which 
we  live  and  of  solving  the  problems  of  ignorance,  illness, 
and  poverty  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  disregard. 

June  25,  1959  Richard  R.  Wood 

Book  Review 

FIRE  WITHIN.  By  Winifred  Rawlins.  Golden  Quill  Press, 

Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  1959.  75  pages.  $2.75 

This  attractive,  slim  volume  follows  a  previous  book  of 
poems  by  Winifred  Rawlins,  Before  No  High  Altars,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Exposition  Press  in  1955.  I  look  forward  to  later 
volumes  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted,  perceptive  writer,  who  is 
able  to  put  into  words  what  many  of  us  feel  about  the  nuclear 
age  but  are  unable  to  formulate  into  thought,  far  less  into 
tangible  form. 

Winifred  Rawlins  is  Head  Resident  at  Pendle  Hill,  and 
she  combines  within  herself  the  qualities  of  Mary  and  Martha. 
In  spite  of  her  necessary  preoccupation  with  bedmaking  for 
unexpected  arrivals,  seeing  that  the  students  carry  out  their 
assigned  domestic  responsibilities,  and  welcoming  “all  the 
members  of  the  amorphous  Board”  (see  “New  Building  on  the 
Campus”),  she  can  retire  to  her  small  room  and  forget  that 
she  has  been,  and  will  be  again,  "cumbered  with  much  serv¬ 
ing.”  She  lives  in  no  ivory  tower.  She  has  learned  how  to 
keep  an  apparently  serene  heart  and  a  mind  alert  and  yet 
at  leisure  in  the  midst  of  a  distracting  and  demanding  com¬ 
munity  life. 

This  in  itself  is  a  great  gift.  Those  of  us  who  long  for 
simpler  living  and  more  leisure  for  the  deepening  of  our 
spiritual  life  will  do  well  to  read  Winifred  Rawlins’  book. 
It  will  bring  not  only  enjoyment;  it  may  help  us  to  discipline 
ourselves  to  find  fulfillment  in  the  midst  of  tumult. 
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She  has  an  arresting  way  of  saying  things  with  a  startling 
simplicity  of  emphasis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  growing 
use  of  rhyme  and  patterned  verse  form.  Many  of  her  earlier 
poems  have  been  without  either.  She  has  used  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  unrhythm.  “The  Giants”  shows  a  remarkable  han¬ 
dling  of  a  complex  rhyme  scheme,  well  adapted  to  the  idea. 
This  is  also  true  of  “Behind  Science.”  “The  Night  of  the 
Year”  is  without  rhyme,  but  its  meter  has  an  insistent  music 
which  “throbs  the  dark  song  through  the  night  of  the  year.” 

Her  apparently  simple  themes,  such  as  items  for  sale  in  a 
drug  store  ("Altar  in  the  Drug  Store”),  the  Pendle  Hill  cat 
(“One  World  of  Life”),  and  a  death  notice  in  the  evening 
paper  (“The  Executive”),  are  poignant  with  their  unexpected 
depth  of  meaning. 

Certainly  one  feels  one’s  “inner  fire  renewed”  (“Poem  for 
the  Scientific  Age”)  after  reading  this  book. 

Mary  Hoxie  Jones 

About  Our  Authors 

Florence  L.  Sanville,  an  inveterate  lover  of  the  out-of- 
doors  and  the  wilds,  is  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa.  She  was  one  of  the  early  agitators  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  other  social  ills,  as  recorded  in  early  num¬ 
bers  of  Harper’s  Monthly  and  other  journals. 

“Where  Are  We  Going?”  is  an  excerpt  from  a  short  letter 
from  Puerto  Rico,  reprinted  from  International,  published 
twice  a  year  by  the  International  People’s  College  Old  Stu¬ 
dents’  Union,  Elsinore,  Denmark.  Peter  Manniche  is  a  leader 
in  the  Danish  Folk  School,  a  unique  form  of  adult  school 
education,  largely  residential,  that  has  greatly  influenced  life 
in  Denmark.  Many  Friends  from  England  and  the  Continent 
have  attended  his  school.  Peter  Manniche  will  celebrate  his 
70th  birthday  in  October,  when  the  Students’  Union  hopes 
to  present  him  with  a  scrapbook  pertaining  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  People’s  College. 

Peter  (Stuyvesant)  Barry  is  Principal  of  Buckingham 
Friends  School,  Lahaska,  Pa.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice  Barry, 
are  members  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The  adult 
weekend  work  camps  mentioned  in  the  article  are  sp>onsored 
by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing.  David  S.  Richie  is  the  Committee’s  Executive  Secretary, 
During  the  year  1958-59  more  than  50  work  camps  were  held 
in  depressed  areas  of  Philadelphia;  three  of  these  were  adult 
work  camps. 

Maurice  Webb,  our  correspondent  for  South  Africa,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Natal  at  Durban, 
South  Africa. 

Barbara  Hinchcliffe  is  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  active  in  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  Philadelphia. 

Richard  R.  Wood  contributes  his  “Internationally  Sf>eak- 
ing”  each  month  to  the  Friends  Journal.  He  was  for  many 
years  Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Friends  Journal  is  published  biweekly  during  the  summer 
season.  We  shall  resume  regular  weekly  publication  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1959. 

Any  irregularities  in  postal  delivery  should  first  be  checked 
at  the  local  post  office  before  reporting  them  to  our  office.  Our 
magazine  is  regularly  mailed  on  Wednesdays  preceding  the 
date  of  publication. 


Honorable  Judge  Albert  B.  Maris,  United  States  Senior  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge,  was  appointed  special  master  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  June  29  to  consider  the  rights  of  Chicago 
and  other  Illinois  municipalities  to  take  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  matter  involves  the  states  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Albert  B.  Maris  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


Eleanor  Stabler  Clarke,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Friends  Journal,  is  one  of  the  few  women 
on  the  Board  of  ACTION  (American  Council  To  Improve 
Our  Neighborhoods).  ACTION  is  a  national  charitable  organ¬ 
ization  concerned  wtih  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance. 
The  Board  is  made  up  largely  of  individuals  who  are  heads 
of  financial  concerns  or  large  businesses,  either  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  merchandising.  Religious  interests  are  represented  by 
a  Catholic  prjpst,  a  member  of  B’nai  B’rith,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  ACTION 
was  particularly  interested  in  Friends  because  of  the  work  of 
the  Service  Committee  and  of  the  Friends  Neighborhood 
Guild,  Philadelphia,  in  rehabilitating  old  houses  in  the  area  of 
8th  and  Brown  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  May,  ACTION  held  a  two-day  meeting  in  New¬ 
ark,  N,  J.,  to  which  some  500  invitations  were  issued.  Under 
study  was  the  whole  problem  of  cities  in  America,  in  which 
deterioration  is  taking  place  faster  than  the  effort  to  combat 
it  constructively. 


“The  Quaker  Approach  to  Contemporary  Affairs”  is  the 
theme  of  the  seventh  annual  week-long  vacation-institute 
sponsored  by  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  New  York  City  offices 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  From  August  1 
through  August  8,  1959,  over  200  people  from  many  parts 
of  the  northeastern  United  States  are  expected  to  attend  the 
institute  at  Geneva  Point  Camp,  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. 
Leaders  in  the  fields  of  education,  religion,  race  relations, 
international  affairs,  and  philosophy  will  guide  daily  small- 
group  discussions  and  speak  on  their  own  experiences  in 
these  fields. 

Dean  of  the  institute  is  Stephen  G.  Cary,  Director,  Ameri¬ 
can  Section,  AFSC.  Stephen  Cary  edited  a  Quaker  study  of 
a  nonviolent  American  foreign  policy,  and  in  1955  visited  the 
Soviet  Union.  Leaders  of  the  institute  include:  Henry  Cad¬ 
bury,  Professor  Emeritus,  Harvard  University,  and  Chairman 
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of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Amiya  Chak- 
ravarty.  Professor  of  Comparative  Oriental  Religions,  Boston 
University,  and  former  associate  of  Tagore  and  Gandhi;  Roy 
McCorkel,  former  Director  of  CARE  in  India  and  Central 
Europe;  Michael  McMullan,  staff  member,  Ghana  Ministry 
of  Finance;  Victor  Paschkis,  founder.  Society  for  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  Science;  Ira  De  A.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the 
Sociology  Department.  Haverford  College,  and  former  re¬ 
search  director.  National  Urban  League;  Allyn  and  Adele 
Rickett,  imprisoned  in  Communist  China  from  1951  to  1955; 
John  Swomley,  Jr.,  Cosecretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
writer,  and  lecturer  on  militarism;  Hilda  von  Klenze,  staff 
member,  British  Peace  Pledge  Union,  and  Editor,  Non- 
Violence  Bulletin. 

The  cost  for  adults  is  $45  for  the  entire  week  (including 
housing  and  meals).  Special  rates  are  available  for  couples, 
students,  and  children.  A  full  program  is  planned  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  ages.  For  detailed  information  write:  "Winni” 
Institute,  AFSC,  ISO  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge  S8,  Mass.,. or 
“Winni"  Institute,  AFSC,  257  Third  Avenue,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 


The  following  Friends,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
previous  issues,  have  received  honorary  degrees  this  spring: 
Henry  J.  Cadbury,  L.H.D.,  from  Howard  University;  Pat¬ 
rick  M.  Malin,  L.H.D.,  from  Dartmouth  College;  Frederick 
B.  Tolies,  Litt.D.,  from  Haverford  College;  and  Elizabeth  Gray 
Vining,  L.H.D.,  from  Cedar  Crest  College,  where  she  delivered 
the  baccalaureate  address  on  “The  Single  Secret.” 


A  Children’s  International  Summer  Village  encampment 
is  being  held  for  50  11-year-old  CISV  delegates  from  ten 
countries  on  June  19  to  July  17  at  the  YMCA  Camp  Hilltop 
near  Downingtown,  Pa.  The  countries  represented  are  France, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Israel,  Japan,  Guatemala,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Austria,  and  the  United  States.  CISV  is  a  “nonprofit  corpo¬ 
ration  which  seeks  to  foster  in  children,  tomorrow’s  adults,  the 
desire  and  skills  for  building  a  world  of  understanding,  co¬ 
operation,  and  jjeace.” 


The  International  Seminars  Program  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  will  conduct  three  seminars  in 
Europe  this  summer.  They  are  scheduled  to  run  three  weeks 
and  will  be  attended  by  college  and  graduate  students  from 
approximately  20  countries  throughout  the  world.  The  first 
seminar  will  be  held  in  Munster,  Germany,  beginning  July  16. 
The  topic  is  “Orient  and  Occident:  a  Search  for  Mutual 
Understanding."  This  subject  has  special  relevance  because 
UNESCO  is  currently  making  a  major  study  of  the  problem. 

The  other  seminars  will  meet  in  Kahlenberg,  Austria  (a 
suburb  of  Vienna),  and  Krakow,  Poland,  from  August  6  to  27. 
The  topics  for  discussion,  respectively,  are  “The  Relaxation 
of  International  Tension"  and  “The  Contribution  of  Smaller 
Countries  to  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.” 

Previous  seminars  have  had  an  excellent  representation 
from  Eastern  Eurof>ean  countries,  and  one  of  their  important 


goals  has  been  greater  understanding  between  East  and  West. 
Seminars  are  also  being  held  this  year  in  India,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon,  while  two  more  are  scheduled  for  Japan. 


Eight  Young  Friends  sailed  from  New  York  on  June  4 
for  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  the  Vienna  Youth 
Festival.  Under  the  sf>onsorship  of  the  East-West  Contacts 
Committee  of  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America, 
the  trip  will  also  include  visits  with  European  Friends  in 
order  to  gain  their  insights  into  the  problems  of  East-West 
tensions.  After  arrival  in  England,  four  of  the  group  went 
on  to  Russia  to  spend  a  month  as  guests  of  the  Committee 
of  Soviet  Youth  Organizations.  They  expected  to  visit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  youth  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
perhaps  spend  some  time  visiting  families  in  homes.  This 
visit  was  arranged  in  return  for  the  visit  of  three  Soviet  young 
men  to  the  United  States  last  summer  as  guests  of  Young 
Friends.  Included  in  this  group,  as  previously  announced, 
are  Paul  and  Margaret  Lacey  of  Cambridge,  Robert  Osborn 
of  Evanston,  and  Walter  Scheider  of  Cambridge.  The  other 
four  Young  Friends — France  Juliard,  Lars  Jansson,  and  Mar¬ 
tha  McKean,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  Cynthia  Sterling  of 
Southport,  Conn. — ^will  spend  several  weeks  visiting  Friends 
in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  before  going  to 
Poland. 

The  two  teams  will  then  come  together  in  Vienna  about 
July  20,  in  time  to  prepare  for  participation  in  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival  as  observers.  During  the  Festival  they  will  be 
joined  by  two  other  Young  Friends,  Lowell  Keffer  of  Ontario 
and  Kent  Wilson  of  Washington. 

The  group  expects  to  be  back  in  this  country  in  time  to 
report  to  the  American  Young  Friends  Conference  in  Kansas 
in  late  August. 

WiLMER  Stratton 

Ecumenical  Work  Camps 

Two  hundred  American  young  adults  —  about  a  half  of 
them  girls  —  will  help  others  this  summer  in  Ecumenical 
Work  Camps  in  about  25  countries.  'This  is  the  ISth  year 
in  which  Christian  young  people  will  be  working  together, 
repairing  war  damage  and  cleaning  up  after  floods,  building 
schools  and  playgrounds. 

A  project  of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  it  is  administered  in  this  country  by  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Voluntary  Service  of  the  United  Student  Christian  Coun¬ 
cil,  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

This  summer  the  camf>ers  will  help  build  a  sports  field 
and  youth  center  near  the  Albanian  border  in  Konitsa,  Greece, 
where  many  young  people  repatriated  from  Slavic  countries 
are  now  living  in  a  World  Council  camp.  In  Douma,  Lebanon, 
an  Orthodox  monastery  is  being  converted  to  a  site  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  camps,  and  in  nearby  Jordan,  at  Beit  Jala,  near  Beth¬ 
lehem,  campers  will  work  on  the  house  and  grounds  of  a  small 
religious  group  which  is  caring  for  refugee  and  orphan  girls. 

The  exotic  names  of  faraway  places  include  Harar,  Ethio- 
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pia,  where  the  first  work  camp  to  be  held  in  that  country  will 
build  a  conference  hall  for  students.  In  Montero,  Bolivia, 
campers  will  weed  and  harvest  rice  for  refugee  farmers  from 
Okinawa  who  were  recently  settled  there.  Extra  hospital  rooms 
in  the  only  hospital  serving  the  Paraguayan  rural  people  are 
slated  as  another  building  project,  while  extra  rooms  will  be 
added  this  summer  to  a  secondary  school  under  construction 
at  Soavinandriana  on  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 

In  three  countries  of  the  Far  East,  damaged  buildings  will 
be  repaired  when  work  campers  get  busy  at  Kumasaka,  Japan, 
badly  hit  last  year  by  Typhoon  Ida,  and  outside  Seoul,  Korea, 
where  a  vocational  school  for  refugee  children  is  being  added 
in  the  settlement  to  which  they  were  evacuated  following  the 
disastrous  Han  River  floods  a  year  ago.  In  Taiwan,  young 
people  will  build  a  school  at  Hwalien  for  tribal  youth  from 
the  mountains  who  are  being  aided  by  the  Taiwan  Christian 
Youth  Fellowship. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Friends  sometimes  are  held  by 
outsiders,  and  the  confidence  placed  in  their  wisdom  and  in¬ 
tegrity  can  be  a  very  humbling  experience.  Among  the  many 
varied  requests  for  help,  here  is  one  from  a  theological  student 
that  is  both  flattering  and  staggering  in  its  expectations: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  heard  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  and  a  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  What  are  they?  Two  places,  or  a  state  of  mind? 
How  do  we  know?  How  do  we  know  they  aren’t  just 
myths?  What  is  the  proof?  Who  lives  there,  if  anyone? 
How  did  they  get  there?  What  do  they  do  after  they  get 
there?  Can  we  get  there?  How?  Is  that  “bom  again”? 
Please  write  me  a  speedy  reply  covering  everything  thor¬ 
oughly — leaving  no  stone  unturned,  if  possible.  Thank 
you. 

Go  to  now,  ye  biblical  scholars  and  theological  experts. 
What  say  ye? 

Pasadena,  Calif.  J.  Stuart  Innerst 


News  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  tells 
of  an  article  by  a  high  school  biology  teacher,  printed  in 
a  publication  of  the  National  Science  Association.  The  teacher 
lists  a  number  of  experiments  conducted  by  his  high  school 
students.  They  included  the  introduction  of  jiepper,  other 
dusts,  and  smoke  into  the  lungs  of  mice  to  provoke  violent 
shutting  off  of  the  glottis;  of  tests  to  find  out  what  dose  of 
inhaled  nicotine  would  kill  50  per  cent  of  treated  animals. 
Students  took  animals  home,  there  to  conduct  experiments. 

1  This  teacher  also  developed  psychological  techniques  for 
eliminating  or  avoiding  squeamishness  in  children. 

With  this  type  of  training,  what  sensitivity  to  suffering, 
animal  or  human,  may  be  expected  in  later  life  of  children 
who  receive  it? 

Those  interested  in  the  educational  film  distributed  by 


HSUS,  “People  and  Pets,”  should  address  Miss  Helen  E.  Jones, 
nil  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Eliza  Rakestraw 

BIRTH 

HALLOWELL — On  April  29,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Ralph  P. 
and  Janet  Louise  Hallowell,  a  son,  Charles  Kirk  Hallowell,  III. 
The  father  is  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The 
grandparents  are  Charles  Kirk  Hallowell,  a  member  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Helen  Rowland  Hallowell,  a  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Reverend  F. 
Victor  and  Jessie  F.  Hoag  of  Maitland,  Florida.  Marguerite  Hallo¬ 
well  is  a  great-aunt  of  the  child. 

ADOPTION 

RISTAD — On  June  18,  by  Adam  and  Ima  Ristad  of  Austin, 
Texas,  a  second  adopted  son,  Nicholas  Stephen  Ristad.  He  was 
bom  on  June  25,  1958,  and  joined  the  family  on  October  4,  1958. 
Nicholas,  his  brother  Phillip,  aged  8  years,  and  the  parents  are  all 
members  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Austin,  Texas. 

MARRIAGES 

HURD-HOUGHTON— On  June  20,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House,  Eleanor  Houghton,  daughter  of  Willard  F.  and  Sara  N.  H. 
Houghton  of  Media,  Pa.,  and  Alfred  B.  Hurd  of  Belmont,  Mass. 
The  bride  and  her  parents  are  members  of  Media  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

KIRK-HOLE — On  June  14,  at  Laurel  Island,  Squam  Lake. 
N.  H.,  Elizabeth  Doan  Hole,  daughter  of  Allen  D.  and  Helen  G. 
Hole  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  John  Thomas 
Kirk,  son  of  Samuel  E.  and  Elizabeth  H.  Kirk.  The  Kirks  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Willistown  Meeting,  Pa. 

MICHENER-CRIPPEN — On  June  18,  at  the  Lighted  Lantern, 
Golden,  Colorado,  Nancy  Belle  Crippen  and  Bryan  Paul  Miche- 
NER,  son  of  Bryan  and  Edith  Michener,  members  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Meeting.  The  wedding  was  under  the  care  of  Mountain 
View  Meeting,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  was  the  first  Quaker  marriage 
since  the  legalization  of  Friends  marriage  procedures  by  this  year’s 
session  of  the  State  Legislature. 

POTTER-HANNUM— On  June  20,  at  the  Kennett,  Pa.,  Meeting 
House,  Martha  Ann  Hannum,  daughter  of  Wilmer  Marshall  and 
Martha  Rhoads  Hannum  of  Kennett  Square.  Pa.,  and  David  Potter, 
son  of  Elizabeth  R.  Potter  of  Philadelphia  and  the  late  Joseph 
Potter. 

WELLS-SESSEL — On  June  12,  in  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  Linda  Sessel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
Fleming  Sessel  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  Charles  A.  Wells,  Jr., 
son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Wells  of  Newtown,  Pa.  The  Wells 
family  are  members  of  Newtown  Meeting,  Pa. 

DEATHS 

JONES — On  June  19,  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Edward  B.  Jones, 
aged  60  years,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was  a  loyal,  lifelong 
member  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  Both  the  funeral 
and  burial  were  in  Haddonfield,  where  was  his  boyhood  home. 
Surviving  is  his  wife,  Clare  C.  Jones. 

ROBINSON — On  June  16,  suddenly,  at  his  home,  “The  Or¬ 
chards,”  Frederick  County.  Virginia,  Clarence  J.  Robinson,  fruit 
grower  and  farmer.  Clarence  Robinson  was  the  son  of  the  late 
James  L.  and  Sallie  G.  Robinson,  and  spent  his  entire  life  at  his 
home  except  the  time  he  was  attending  George  School  and  Swarth- 
more  College.  He  was  very  active  in  the  work  of  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  Va.,  where  he  served  as  Clerk  for  years  and  was  teacher 
of  a  First-day  school  class.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ada  Woore  Rob¬ 
inson;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Cather  and  Mrs.  Ansel  B. 
Solenberger,  both  of  Winchester,  Va.  The  funeral  service  was  held 
on  June  18  at  Centre  Meeting  House,  Winchester,  Va.,  and  burial 
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was  in  Mt.  Hebron  Cemetery,  Winchester.  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting  has  lost  a  dear  and  valued  member. 

Carolyn  A.  Miller  Carver 

Carolyn  A.  Miller  Carver,  lifelong  member  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting,  passed  from  this  life  Fifth  Month  29th,  1959,  in  her  93rd 
year.  The  members  of  Brooklyn  Preparative  Meeting  (Schermer- 
horn  Street)  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  loss  in  the  death  of  this  Friend,  who,  as  long  as  she  was  able, 
t(K)k  an  active  and  useful  part  in  all  Meeting  activities.  Always 
punctual  and  regular  in  attendance,  faithful  and  dependable,  she 
was  dedicated  to  the  testimonies  and  practices  of  our  Society. 

Paul  H.  Myers,  Clerk, 

New  York  Monthly  Meeting 

Amy  May  Hilliard  Colvin 

Amy  May  Hilliard  Colvin  [a  member  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.],  who  died  April  27,  1959.  at  the  age  of  86,  leaves  with  us  the 
memory  of  her  strong  continued  interest  in  other  people  near  and 
far  and  a  challenge  to  continue  her  many  good  works.  She  was 
friend  and  counselor  to  young  and  old  alike.  Her  greatest  concern 
was  for  others  in  need  of  any  kind.  She  also  expressed  by  word  and 
deed  the  necessity  for  persons  and  nations  to  live  by  the  Golden 
Rule  that  we  may  have  peace. 

Robert  and  Avis  Fleischer, 
for  the  Troy  Meeting,  N.  F. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JULY 

12 — Annual  meeting  at  Oblong  Meeting  House,  Quaker  Hill, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  3  p.m. 

18 — New  York-Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Post  Avenue, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.  (business),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  meeting  for  worship;  then  business,  followed  by  picnic 
lunch  outdoors,  weather  permitting:  special  group  worship  session, 
2  p.m.,  under  Ministry  and  Counsel  centered  on  theme  “Living  in 
True  Christian  Love." 

18 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Hockessin,  Del.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry,  9  a.m.  Raymond  Wilson  of 


the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  will  address  the 
afternoon  session.  Lunch  will  be  served;  child  care  will  be  provided. 

19 — Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  24th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chester,  Pa.,  3  p.m.  The  Third  Query  will 
be  considered. 

22 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Elklands  Meeting 
House,  Sullivan  County,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

24  to  31 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  Par¬ 
ticipating,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Moses  Bailey,  Landrum  Bolling, 
and  Herbert  and  Beatrice  Kimball. 

25 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced  later. 

26 —  Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting,  10:30  a.m. 
The  meeting  house  is  on  Route  1,  east  of  Hamorton,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

31  to  August  6 — London  Yearly  Meeting  at  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  England. 

AUGUST 

7  to  11 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

8 —  150th  Anniversary  at  Cropwell  Meeting,  Marlton,  N.  J.,  2 
p.m.  Friends  and  all  interested  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

8  to  12 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  Cedar 
Grove  near  Woodland,  N,  C. 

9 —  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Conscientious  Objectors  of  Csftnp 
Meade,  Md.,  World  War  I,  at  the  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Route  472, 
four  miles  south  of  Quarryville,  Pa.  Morning  and  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings;  bring  your  own  noon  meal. 

11  to  16 — Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa. 

20  to  23 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

26  to  30 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Camp  Wakanda,  Lake  Mendota,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Notice:  Maiden  Creek  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  will  be  open  for 
worship  on  First-days  during  July  and  August.  John  and  Janet 
Norton  will  welcome  all  who  wish  to  attend,  11  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
If  a  box  lunch  is  brought,  it  can  be  enjoyed  later  under  the  cool 
trees. 

Notice:  Family  Work  Camp  at  State  Teachers  College,  Cheyney, 
Pa.,  July  17-19,  July  24-26,  July  31-August  2.  For  cost  and  further 
details  write  James  Thompson,  3601  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia  4, 
Pa.;  telephone  EVergreen  6-7712. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

?KOBarzX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TT7C80V  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  East 
Fourth  Street;  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


ARKANSAS 

BITTU  BOCK— Meeting,  First-day,  0:30 
a.m..  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBBBBIiBT— Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings  the 
last  lYiday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Clerk,  Clarence  Cunningham. 

OXiABBMOWT— Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

BA  JOBBA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QLt  4-7459. 


BOB  ABOBBB8 — Unprogrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1082  W.  86  St.;  RE  2-5459. 

PABO  ABTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  5-1369. 

PA8ADBHA — 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAB  FBABOnoO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOTTBDBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
2150  Pearl  Street.  Clerk,  HI  3-4504. 

DBBTBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

XABTPOBS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 

BBW  HAVBB — Meeting.  9:45  a.m..  Conn. 
Hall,  Yale  Old  Campus;  phone  MA  4-8418. 

BBWTOWB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  Hawley  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABKXBCITOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOBA  BBACK— Meeting,  8  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  Avenue.  In¬ 
formation,  Sara  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 
OAIBBSVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 
JACXSOBVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  a.m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 
MIAMI — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 
OBBABSO-WIBTBB  PABX— Meeting,  11 
a.m.,  816  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 
PABM  BFA OK  — Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PBTBB8BUBO — First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  130  19th  Avenue  S.  E. 


HAWAII 

HOBOBVBV  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.;  tel.  999-447. 


ILLINOIS 

CKXCAOO— 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 
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DOWHBB8  OBOVB  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Cooniey  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
telephone  WOodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BTAVSTmiB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA. 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Qoldhor,  Clerk,  HA  6-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  GR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DS8  KOXVB8— South  entrance,  2920  80th 
Street;  worship,  10  a.m.,  classes,  11  a.m. 


MAVASQUAM— First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  (Jircle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

XOHTCXAXB— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBVQVBBQini — Meeting  for  worship, 

0:30  a.m.,  515  Ash,  S.E.,  Albuquerque. 
Marian  Hoge,  Clerk.  Phone  ALpine  5-9011. 

SAVTA  PB— Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Canyon  Road, 
Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis,  Clerk. 


KENTUCKY 

BOVZSVXBBB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  First  St.;  phone  TW  6-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

irBW  OBBEAjrS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179, 


MARYLAND 

8AXn>T  8FBIirO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAMBBXBOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WBI1I1B8I1BT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:80 
a.m.,  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Teleimone 
PL  4-8887. 


NEW  YORK 

ABBAHT— Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YMCA,  423  State  St;  Albany  8-6242. 

BVPPAXiO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  e:LJ)252. 

BOBO  Z8BABX>— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset  First-day 
school,  9:46  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBK  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  15th  St,  Manhattan 

Elarl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St,  Brooklyn 
265  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
137-16  Northern  Blvd.  Flushing 
3:30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  15th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

PAWBIBO  —  Oblong  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Hill,  meeting  for  worship  at  11 
a.m..  First-days  through  August  30. 

8CAB8DABB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  Frances  Conipter, 
17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

STBACVSB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street 

WBBT  BBABCK,  15  miles  north  of  Rome, 
route  26.  Worship  11  a.m.;  phone  Boon- 
ville  543M. 


MICHIGAN 

ABB  ABBOB — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10:30 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.;  Adult  Forum  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  each  Sunday. 

BABA1IA800  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1754. 

DBTBOZT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  in 
Highland  Park  YwCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TExas  4-9138  evenings. 

8AOIBAW — Meeting  at  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Memorial  Room,  3  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  each  Sunday.  Phone  PI  37827. 


MINNESOTA 

MXBBBAPOBI8  —  Church  Street,  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:16  a.m..  University 
.M.C.A.,  PE  6-0272. 

1CZBBBAPOBZ8 — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

BAB8A8  CITY — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Street,  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

8T.  BOVn — Meeting,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBABTZO  CITY — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:80  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Paciflc  Avenues. 

DOVBB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:16  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 


OHIO 

CIBCZBBATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:80  a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  at  TR  1-4984. 

CBBVBBABB  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOBBDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 
Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DXTBBIBO8  CBBBX  —  At  Flshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 

10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HABBZ8BUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

KAVBBPOBD — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  a.m. 


BAB0A8TXB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  Vi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 


MBDIA — 125  West  Third  Street.  Meeting 
for  worship  at  11  a.m. 


PHZZiADBBPXZA  —  Meetings,  10:30  Am., 
unless  specified:  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  Am. 
Central  PhiladelphlA  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown ftCambrl A  11:16  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Both  Frankford  meetings  at  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets  at  11  Am. 

Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  Am. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  Am. 


FITTSBUBGX  —  Worship  at  10:30  Am., 
adult  class,  11:45  Am.,  1363  Shady  Avenue. 

FBOTZOBBOl^Providence  Road,  MedlA 
15  miles  west  of  PhllA  First-day  school, 
9:45  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  Am. 
BBABZBC^  —  First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meeting,  11  Am.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 
8TATB  COBBBOa  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  Am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9:80  a.m. 
Clerk.  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  3-6574. 

BA8KV1BBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  (3all  CY 
8-3747. 


TEXAS 

AVSTXB — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  Am..  606 
Rathervue  PL  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GL 
3-7323. 

OABBAS — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk.  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept.. 
S.M.U.;  PL  2-1846. 

HOX78TOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk.  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6418. 


UTAH 

SABI  BABB  CITY — Meeting  for  worship, 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

CBBABBBOOX — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at  11  Am. 
BIBCOBB  —  Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.. 
First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WZBCHB8TBB  —  Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  Am. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTBB  — University  Friends  Meeting, 
3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  Am.: 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 


FOR  RENT 


HOUSE,  North  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  on 
Delaware  Bay,  fleet  6.  Modern  kitchen  and 
bath.  Excellent  Ashing  and  swimming. 
Reasonable  weekly  rates.  Call  OWen 
6-5995,  after  6  p.m. 


WANTED 


FIREPROOF  SAFE,  new  or  used.  Large 
enough  for  Meeting  records.  Send  price 
and  description  to  Joseph  Hallowell,  Ivy- 
land,  Pa 


R.N.  or  practical  nurse  to  live  on  the 
Oakwood  School  campus,  September  1  to 
June  15.  Write:  Charles  W.  Hutton,  Oak- 
wood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


ASSISTANT  TE3ACHER,  experienced  pre¬ 
ferred.  Part-time,  starting  in  September. 
Newtown  Square,  PennsylvaniA  Friends 
Nursery  School.  Call  MU  8-7671. 


HOME  FOR  SALE 

Brkk  and  from*  heuM,  90  year*  oM.  $«v«n 
rooms,  two  baths,  oil  hoot.  Six  acres  in  lawn 
and  field  on  both  old  and  new  U.S.  #30. 
Fine  view  of  hills,  six  miles  west  of  (lettys- 
burg,  ten  miles  from  Menallen  Meeting.  Beau¬ 
tiful  country  in  which  to  retire.  Write  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Blackburn,  McKnightstown,  Pa. 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Mtmhmn  of  Now  York  Stock  Exebomgc 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDINO 
Bread  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcwst  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representethe 


THE  PENINGTON 

21S  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  S 

A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephoee  OReeMrty  ^S19B 


Furniture  Upholstering 

nOM  SEREMBA.  21 S  FcItN  AteMc,  CtIliigMc,  Pa. 

Delaware  Coentr  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mars  than  •  years  of  references  in  SwerthnMre, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  (Irst.class  work  at  reo- 
senable  rotes  .  .  .  ever  30  years'  experience. 

Telephon*  Sharon  Hill  0734 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
JIrprrtsnrsriM 

PHIUDEIPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDINO 
Bread  and  Chestnet  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSEIINO  B  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  te  Bnd  work  or  a  hobby  fer  which  yee 
ore  better  seitedT  Wont  te  moke  mere  of  a 
esefel  centribetien  threefh  year  werkT  We've 
helped  ethers  since  1937.  telephene  er  write 
teo^.  folder  L  Kiogsweed  3>2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


nm  k  BOYD 

FUIVERIL  HONE 

*  femes  E.  Pyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 
CrematioB  Servieo  Available 

7047  Gerniantown  Ave. 

CHeataat  Hill  7-8700 
■bib*  MsmtsT  Gsraienroun  Uittmt 


SUMMER  GUESTS 

Vacation  at  ELKMONT,  Penn- 
aylvania,  rural  Sullivan  County. 
Restful,  picturesque,  secluded. 
Comfortable  rooms,  home  cooked 
food,  reasonable  rates.  Near 
Elkland  Meeting  House.  Trans¬ 
portation  from  door  to  door  by 
private  car  is  planned  at  two- 
week  intervals,  beginning  June 
30th.  Write  Irene  Bown,  Forks- 
ville.  Pa.,  or  phone  Estella  43646. 


Is  There  An  Opening? 

Friend,  25,  married.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  ambitiouB,  wants  career  In 
sports  promotion,  hotel  promotion, 
public  relations,  or  related  fields. 
Very  active  In  sports  and  college 
activities;  has  done  extensive  trav¬ 
elling  and  had  varied  experiences  In 
the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  Box  P117,  Friends 
Journal. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  alto  roemt  with 
private  or  temiprivate  b^h.  Enjoy  heme 
cooking. 


Free  parking. 


Telephone  MArkef  7-202S 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  34)272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


July  11,  1959 


RETIRE  IN  FLORIDA 

WANTED  RETIRED  COUPLE,  or  lady  to 
live  in  home  year  round.  Two  or  three 
room  apartments,  share  large  porch, 
lawn  and  citrus  fruits.  Prefer  parsons 
under  seventy  years,  with  car.  Write 
for  special  price  and  particulars. 

MISS  ESTELLA  KING 

OAKLAWN  ZELLWOOD,  FLORIDA 


FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 
Counseling  Service 

For  any  counseling  information  or  appoint¬ 
ment  in  July  or  Angnst,  or  until  further 
notice,  in  Philadelphia  area  phone  Victor 
S-0856  between  7  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  In  the 
evening,  Monday  throngh  Friday. 


Allot  US  are,  nowand  again!  If  it's  your 
job  that  doesn't  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service"  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 
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CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


July  11,  1959 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
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